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Educational  Endowment  of  Rome 
in  Ireland 


The  Irisli  Homan  Catholic  Bishops  are  making  a 
supreme  effort  to  obtain  a further  endowment 
from  the  Government.  Circulars  have  been  sent 
to  the  priests  to  discourage  cattle-driving  for 
the  present.  A Protestant  landlord  has  been 
returned  to  Parliament  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  Bishop  Foley,  of  Carlow,  while 
the  clerical  screw  has  been  put  on  to  patch 
up  a Redmondite  peace.  Some  years  since  Mr 
Edmond  Dease  favoured  the  “Spectator”  with  the 
following  remarkable  conversation  between  a Mr 
Langdale  and  the  late  Lord  Beaeonsfield.  Mr  Lang- 
dale  expressed  his  fear  that  the  endowment  of  the 
Royal  University  would  not  be  a final  settlement  of 
the  Education  Question,  to  which  Lord  Beaeonsfield 
is  reported  to  have  replied:— “Well,  Mr  Langdale, 
I know  as  well  as  you  do  what  would  be  the  just 
and  proper  settlement  of  this  question— and  what  in 
justice  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  entitled 
to ; but  I am  aware,  which  probably  you  are  not, 
of  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  temper  of  Par- 
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liament  and  the  country,  and  I can  assure  you  that 
this  extension  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  rests  is  as  much  as  can  he  carried 
at  present.  We  cannot  now  induce  Parliament  to 
grant  a suitable  and  direct  endowment,  but  we  are 
proposing  to  grant  an  indirect  endowment  through 
the  means  of  Fellowships  to  a Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege. This  is  done  m such  a way  that  it  will  not  be 
understood,  and  when  in  due  time  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  find  that  they  are  virtually  accepting 
the  principle  of  an  endowment  which  is  quite  inade- 
quate, their  sense  of  justice  will  cause  them  to  admit 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  entitled  to  a 
properly  endowed  University  College  as  regards  in- 
come, buildings,  and  appliances.”  He  then  added 
these  remarkable  words: — -“In  fact,  Mr.  Langdale, 
what  we  are  doing  is  to  place  the  ball  at  the  feet 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  if  they  do  not 
kick  it  the  fault  will  be  theirs  and  not  ours-.” 

Lord  Beaconsfiekl  referred  to  the  founding  of  the 
Royal  University  in  1880,  when  £20,000  per  annum 
was  taken  from  the  Irish  Church  Surplus  and  handed 
over  to  the  new  University.  The  endowments 
possessed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  on  the 
plea  of  educational  requirements  would  fill  a large 
book.  We  can  only  deal  with  a few  here  and  these 
the  most  prominent. 

Endowment  of  Maynooth 

We  find  in  “Plowden’s  Historical  Review,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  44G,  a petition  from  the  R.C.  Bishops  to  the  Lord 
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Lieutenant,  Jolin,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  in 
which  they  beg  for  a charter,  in  order  that 
they  may  establish,  out  of  Roman  Catholic 
funds,  a college  for  the  education  of  their 
clergy — “Being  advised  by  counsel,  that  His 
Majesty’s  royal  licence  is  necessary,  in  order, 
legally,  to  secure  the  funds  which  they  (R.C. 
Bishops)  may  appropriate  for  that  purpose,  they 
humbly  beg  leave  to  solicit  your  Excellency’s  recom- 
mendation to  our  most  gracious  Sovereign,  etc.”  A 
Bill  was  introduced  in  May,  1795,  appointing  twenty- 
one  trustees  (namely,  the  chancellor  and  three  chief 
judges,  six  Soman  Catholic  laymen,  ten  of  their 
bisliops,  and  l)r.  Hussey)  for  the  purpose  of  “estab- 
lishing, endowing,  and  maintaining  one  academy  for 
the  education  only  of  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.”  Henry  Grattan  presented  a peti- 
tion against  the  Bill  from  lay  Roman  Catholics,  com- 
plaining that  the  scheme  obstructed  the  educating 
together  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  They, 
therefore,  strongly  reprobated  it  as  tending  to  per- 
petuate a line  of  separation,  which  the  interests  of 
the  country  required  to  be  obliterated,  and  as  pre- 
venting early  habits  from  producing  a liberal  and 
friendly  intercourse  through  life.  A house  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  £4,012  10s., 
and  fifty-four  acres  of  land  granted  on  a lease  of 
lives,  renewable  for  ever.  Twenty  acres  of  adjoining 
land  was  also  purchased  from  a Mr.  Stoyte.  It  will 
be  particularly  noted  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  Maynooth  endowment  should  be  restricted  to 
ecclesiastics.  The  following  extract  from  the  “Irish 
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Education  Inquiry,”  printed  in  1836,  is  interesting: 
“The  Parliamentary  grants  have  varied  in  amount 
from  time  to  time.  But  since  the  year  1813,  the  sum 
of  £9,673  Irish  has  been  voted  annually.  The  total 
amount  of  the  sums  thus  given,  out  of  the 
national  purse  up  to  the  present  year — 1836 — 
is  £361,695  12s.  l^d.”  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
wealth  of  Maynooth.  Lord  Dunboyne,  who  had  been 
Homan  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork  before  he  inherited 
the  title,  got  married,  and  professed  the  Protestant 
religion.  On  his  death-bed  (when  probably  Purga- 
tory was  dangled  before  his  eyes),  he  left  his  estates, 
realising  an  income  of  £600  a year,  to  Maynooth.  A 
man  named  Keenan  bequeathed  £1,000  for  the  foun- 
dation of  an  Irish  professorship.  Six  burses  were 
founded  by  a Dr.  O'Sullivan,  of  Halifax,  A ova 
Scotia.  A Dr.  Ivory  bequeathed  £1,000  to  the  Col- 
lege. An  Irish  American  priest  named  McMahon 
gave  the  College  £10,000.  In  fact,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  death-bed  bequests  to  Maynooth  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  intro- 
duced a Bill  to  increase  the  annual  Maynooth  grant 
to  £26,360.  Just  as  to-day  Mr.  Birrell  believes,  or 
is  led  to  believe,  that  the  endowment  of  a R.C.  Uni- 
versity will  kill  disloyalty,  so  Peel,  in  1845,  thought 
lie  was  killing  Repeal.  Mr.  Roebuck,  speaking  for 
the  Government  (“Hansard,”  third  series,  vol.  79,  p. 
37),  assured  the  House  of  Commons  that  “O’Connell 
regarded  the  proposal  as  bidding  against  him  and 
his  repeal:  for  he  knew  very  well  that  if  justice  were 
done  to  Ireland,  Ireland  would  no  longer  seek  to  be 
divided  from  us,  but  would  be  our  right  hand  in  the 
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time  of  war,  and  our  friendly  ally  in  the  time  of 
peace.”  Peel,  too,  admitted  “that  they  had  not  in- 
troduced the  measure  without  communication  with 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.”  English  statesmen  have  always 
made  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  Irish  Hierarchy 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people.  Maynooth 
got  its  grant  of  twenty-six  thousand  per  annum,  but 
Ireland  has  yet  to  be  pacified.  This  grant  she  re- 
ceived down  to  1809,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  disestab- 
lished the  Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  and  handed 
over  to  the  Church  of  Pome  the  fee  simple  of  seventy- 
four  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Kildare,  buildings 
which  must  have  cost  the  nation,  at  least  a million 
of  money,  and  the  sum  of  £427,996  8s.  3d.  That  is, 
the  Maynooth  property  was  valued  at  14  years’  pur- 
chase, the  Irish  Church  at  8. 

The  Intermediate  Board 

During  the  debate  on  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  following  resolution  was  carried 
in  the  Commons: — 

“That  no  part  of  the  secularised  funds  of  the  Ang- 
lican Church,  or  any  other  State  funds  whatever,  be 
applied:  in  any  form  to  the  endowment  or  further- 
ance of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  or 
the  establishment,  or  maintenance  of  Roman  Catholic 
Denominational  Schools  or  Colleges.” 

This  was  in  May,  1868.  In  1873  Mr  Gladstone 
was  beaten  on  his  “Catholic  University  Bill,”  and 
revenged  himself  soon  after  by  writing  “Vatican 
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Decrees  and  Vaticanism.”  Disraeli,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  addressed  Mr.  Gladstone  across  the 
table  as  follows: — “The  right  lion,  gentleman  h^. 
substituted  the  policy  of  confiscation  for  that  of  con- 
current endowment,  and  we  have  now  had  four  years 
of  it.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were  per- 
fectly satisfied  when  you  were  despoiling  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  They  looked  not  unwillingly  upon  the 
plunder  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  they  thought 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  great  drama 
would  be  fulfilled — when  the  spirit  of  confiscation 
would  descend  upon  the  celebrated  walls  of  Trinity 
College,  and  endow  a university  upon  Stephen's 
Green.”  In  18T8  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  introduced  and  passed  a Bill  for  Interme- 
diate Education  in  Ireland.  Monsignor  Molloy,  the 
late  rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  gives  the  his- 
tory of  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  in  the 
“Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record.”  He  says:  “It  is  now 
just  twenty  years  since  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  for  Ireland  was  brought  into  existence  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  income  placed  at  its  disposal, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  £32,500  a year,  derived 
from  a capital  sum  of  £1,000,000,  charged  on  the 
fund  knowm  as  the  Irish  Church  Surplus.  Owing  to 
a reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  allowed,  this  in- 
come has  been  reduced,  since  the  year  1897,  to 
£27,500.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revenue  of  the 
Board  has  been  increased^  since  1891,  by  an  annual 
grant,  representing  Ireland’s  share  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Duties.  This  grant  varies  from  year  to 
year,  but  shows  a tendency  to  increase  rather  than 
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to  diminish.  During  the  last  three  years,  it  has 
amounted,  on  the  average,  to  somewhat  more  than 
£50,000  a year.  We  may,  therefore,  estimate  the 
annual  income  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
as  lying  between  seventy-five  thousand  and  eighty 
thousand  pounds.” 

Dr.  Molloy  underestimated  the  income  of  the  In- 
termediate Board.  We  find  from  Thom’s  Official 
Directory  that  the  income  for  1906  was  £86,777. 
During  the  same  year  the  Commissioners  paid  to 
managers  of  schools,  £50,125. 


The  Royal  University 

Mr.  Birrell’^  proposal,  in  connection  with  which  he 
had  much  inspiration  from  Archbishop  Walsh,  and 
paid  a visit  to  Cardinal  Logue,  is  to  give  a grant  of 
£30,000  per  annum,  reckoning  for  a yearly  expendi- 
ture of  £60  each  for  500  students.  We  find  from 
official  returns  that  the  Royal  University  had  in  1906 
an  income-  of  £40,904,  and  was  not  able  to  spend  the 
whole  of  it,  its  expenditure  being  £27,311.  Now,  on 
the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  we  have  Arch- 
bishop Healy,  Rev.  Wm.  Delaney,  S.J. ; Bishop 
O’Dwyer,  of  Limerick  ; Monsignor  Mannix,  President 
of  Maynooth,  and  a number  of  Roman  Catholic 
judges,  barristers,  doctors,  and  Jesuits.  Hence  there 
can  be  no  danger  of  a Protestant  atmosphere.  Not 
only  this,  but  twenty  of  the  Senior,  and  ten  of  the 
Junior  Fellowships,  the  former  carrying  a salary  of 
£400,  the  latte?  £200  per  annum,  are  either  in  the 
hand®  or  at  the  disposal  of  Jesuits,  They  control  a 
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lion’  share  of  offieo  salaries,  travelling  expenses, 
remuneration  of  examiners,  salaries  of  superinten- 
dents, and  many  other  perquisites.  Is  the  heroic 
Mr  Birrell  going  to  shovel  this  additional  £30,000 
per  annum  down  the  capacious  maw  of  the  Sons  of 
Loyola  ? A couple  of  Resident  Magistrates  at  £500 
per  annum  each,  could  easily  have  stopped  cattle- 
driving  in  one  month,  but  the  magnanimous  and 
generous  Mr  Birrell  is  going  to  stop  it  at  the  cost  of 
£30,000  per  annum. 

There  was  an  old  English  King  called  Ethelred, 
“the  unready,”  who  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  Danes, 
by  buying  them  off.  For  this  purpose  he  levied  a 
tax  called  Danegeld , amounting  to  twelve  pence  per 
annum  on  each  hide  of  land  for  all  classes  except 
the  clergy.  But  this  policy  had  no  other  effect  than 
to  bring  the  pirates  back  in  greater  numbers.  They 
were  several  times  bought  off  but  each  time  their 
demands  increased.  From  1795  to  the  present  hour 
successive  English  Statesmen  have  been  buying  off 
the  Roman  Church  in  Ireland.  The  prophetic  soul 
of  each  Statesman  saw  the  dawn  of  peace  upon  the 
horizon.  Yet  the  wolf  has  not  yet  dwelt  with  the 
lamfy  and  the  horse-leeeh\s  two  daughters  never 
cried  more  vehemently  “give,  give.” 

The  manipulators  of  the  Roman  Catholic  endow- 
ment under  the  Royal  University  are  eight  Jesuits. 
The  Lev.  William  Delaney,  S.J. ; Rev.  James  Red- 
mond, S.J.;  Rev.  Thomas  Finlay,  S.J.,  Rev.  Joseph 
Darlington,  S.J.;  Rev.  E.  Ilogan,  S.J.;-  Rev.  II. 
Brown,  S.J. ; Rev.  -J.  G'wynnca  S.J. ; and  Rev.  George 
D’Neill.  S,.].,  rule  the  roast.  Most  Rev.  Patrick 
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O’Donnell,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  is  the  rector,  thus 
keeping  possession  for  the  Irish  Bishops.  This  is 
the  most  versatile  Bishop  in  Christendom.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  presides 
over  the  selection  of  fishery  piers  in  Connemara,  and 
donkey  stallions  in  Donegal ; he  is  treasurer  for  the 
sweat-sodden  dollars  sent  home  by  American  servant 
girls  to  give  members  of  Mr  Redmond’s  party  £20 
per  month  for  their  performances  in  Parliament ; he 
has  been  chairman  of  Irish  Race  Conventions ; 
he  perambulated  Ireland  with  Lord  Dudley,  Sir 
Antony  McDonnell,  and  others,  on  a roving  commis- 
sion which  cost  money,  even  should  it  never  do  any 
good.  Finally,  he  is  Bishop  of  a huge  diocese  in 
Donegal,  and  visits  Dublin  Castle  so  frequently  that 
his  name  may  vet  be  associated  with  the  missing 
Regalia.  There  are  some  Protestant  lecturers  in  the 
Royal  University  under  Jesuit  control.  The  reason 
of  this  may  be  gleaned  from  the  evidence  of  Bishop 
O’Dwyer  before  the  Irish  University  Commission. 
Speaking  of  his  own  priests,  Bishop  O’Dwyer  said:— 
‘"These  young  priests  are  clever  men,  but  they  come 
out  of  Maynooth  absolutely  deficient  in  all  classical 
education,  and  in  all  scientific  and  mathematical 
education,  and  above  all,  deficient  in  that  undefin- 
able  thing  that  is  not  knowledge,  but  culture.  1 
could  not  find  among  the  priests  of  my  diocese  a 
single  man  who  wras  competent  to  teach  the  school- 
boys in  my  school  the  very  elements  of  either 
chemistry,  botany,  physics,  or  any  of  the  natural 
sciences.”  And  yet  Maynooth  is  richly  endowed, 
has  been  always  under  episcopal  control,  the  chosen 
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shrine  of  Ultramontanism,  without  a whilf  of  Pro- 
testant atmosphere  to  disturb  it.  Mr  George  Fott- 
rell,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  layman,  who  has 
been  contending  for  some  lay  control  in  educational 
matters,  sent  the  following  letter,  written  by  Car- 
dinal Newman,  about  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
University,  Stephen's  Green,  to  the  “Irish  Daily 
Independent,"  August  Tth,  1906: — “One  of  the  chief 
evils  which  I deplored  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  University,  twenty  years  ago,  when 
I was  in  Ireland,  was  the  absolute  refusal  with 
which  my  urgent  representations  were  met  that  the 
Catholic  laity  should  be  allowed  to  co-operate  with 
the  Archbishops  in  the  work.  As  far  as  I can  see 
there  are  ecclesiastics  all  over  Europe  whose  policy 
it  is  to  keep  the  laity  at  arm's  length,  and  hence  the 
laity  have  become  disgusted  and  become  infidel,  and 
only  two  parties  exist,  both  ultras  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. I came  away  from  Ireland  with  the  distressing 
fear  that  in  that  Catholic  country,  in  like  manner, 
there  was  to  be  antagonism,  as  time  wTent  on  between 
the  Hierarchy  and  the  educated  classes."  This,  how- 
ever is  Modernism  of  which  Mr  Birrell  would  do  well 
to  make  a note.  In  1906,  3,733  students  entered  fo 
examination  in  the  Royal  University  and  2,388 
passed.  The  teachers  in  the  Jesuit  College,  Stephen’s 
Green,  have,  as  Fellows  of  the  Royal,  the  privilege 
of  examining  their  own  students  for  passes  and 
degrees. 
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T raining:  Colleges. 

In  a letter  written  by  Mr  M'Kenna,  Minister  of 
Education,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  re 
Denominational  Training  Colleges,  he  said: — “So 
long  as  the  authorities  of  these  colleges,  acting  in 
accordance  with  their  trusts,  refuse  access  to  all 
students  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
they  will  clearly  not  be  eligible,  after  September 
next,  to  receive  grants  from  public  funds  voted  by 
Parliament,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  Training 
Colleges  only,  as  are  open  to  all  properly  qualified 
‘andidates  without  religious  tests.' ” This  is  the 

)olicy  of  the  present  Government  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  in  Ireland,  probably,  because,  as  Mr. 
lirrell  says,  we  are  a religious  people,  we  have  de- 
ominationalism  in  excelsis , subsidised  by  the  same 
Government.  Formerly  we  had  one  Training  College 
for  all  the  Irish  teachers,  th.ats.at  Marlborough  St., 
>ublin ; but  there  was  a terrible  danger  to  faith  and 
morals  here,  for,  did  not  Protestants  and  lloman 
atholics  meet  in  class-room  and  refectories  ? lionian 
atholics  are  supposed  to  be  quite  certain  that  they 
>elong  to  the-  “only  true  Church,”  and  many  thou- 
sands of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  are  employed  in 
proving  in  schools  and  chapels  that  this  is  so*.  Yet 
hese  trained  battalions  of  the  Pope  are  not  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  Protestants,  they  must 
win  victory  by  running  away  from  the  enemy.  All 
in  good  time  Mr  Arthur  James  Balfour  came  along, 
and  he  consented  to  the  setting  up  of  Denomina- 
tional Training  Colleges.  Archbishop  Plunket  was 
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iuduced  to  join  Lands  with  Archbishop  Walsh,  so 
the  Church  of  Ireland  got  one  Training  College,  that 
in  Kildare  Place  and  those  set  up  by  Homan  Catholic 
Bishops  are  multiplying  rapidly.  We  give  a list, 
with  expenditure,  taken  from  Thom’s  Official  Direc- 
tory. The  returns  are  for  1906:  — 


Marlborough  Street  (Grants) 

St.  Patrick’s,  Drumcondra  (Monks) 

Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  C'arysfort  Park  (Nuns) 
Church  of  Ireland,  Kildare  Place  - 
De  la  Salle,  Waterford  (Monks)  - 
St.  Mary’s,  Belfast  (Nuns)  - 
Mary  Immaculate,  Limerick  (Nuns) 


£30,681 

£11,348 

£9,216 

£6,591 

£9,069 

£3,941 

£3,962 


Total  - - £74,808 


Now,  the  total  for  1904  was  £20,261,  and  one  is  a 
little  more  bewildered  when  it  is  found  that  the 
number  of  teachers  trained  in  1906  was  541,  only 
182  males  and  359  females.  Many  of  these  teachers, 
girls  especially,  never  get  a school.  After  the  British 
taxpayer  has  paid  for  their  training,  they  must  go 
out  to  service,  or  try  to-  get  posts  in  England,  or  go 
out  as  novices  to  convents  in  South  America.  But 
this  is  a matter  of  no  consequence.  The  chief  con- 
sideration is  to  provide  an  endowment  out  of  public 
funds  for  monks  and  nuns. 
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Reformatory  and  Industrial 
Schools. 

We  have  one  Protestant  and  four  Roman  Catholic 
Reformatory  Schools  in  Ireland.  Thby  cost  the  tax- 
payer in  1906,  <£15,176.  Of  course,  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  Reformatory  Schools  are  managed  by  monks 
or  nuns.  The  solitary  Protestant  School,  Malone, 
Belfast,  is  managed  by  a layman ; but  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  must  take  a back  seat,  and  do  what 
the  priests  and  nuns  order  them.  We  have  in  Ire- 
land five  Protestant  and  sixty-three  Roman  Catholic 
Industrial  Schools.  They  cost  the  taxpayer  in  1906, 
£159,072.  The  sixty-three  Roman  Catholic  Indus- 
trial Schools  are  without  exception  under  the  man- 
agement of  priests,  monks,  and  nuns.  A Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  will  borrow  money  from  the  Board 
of  Works,  purchase  a piece  of  ground,  and  run  up 
a huge  structure,  which  after  a number  of  years 
becomes  the  property  of  the  Church.  He  then  ob- 
tains a certificate,  brings  pressure  to  bear  on  local 
magistrates  to  commit  children,  and  hands  the  place 
over  to  monks,  if  the  school  is  for  boys;  to  nuns,  if 
it  is  intended  for  girls.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money  is  paid  at 
the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  children.  Dr.  Fagan, 
the  present  Inspector  of  Irish  Reformatory  and  In- 
dustrial Schools,  is  a Roman  Catholic  who  before  his 
appointment  practised  at  his  profession  in  Belfast. 
He  seems  to  be  a painstaking  and  conscientious 
official,  and  is  not  a persona  grata  with  the  Roman 
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Catholic  clergy.  Wo  have  perused  many  of  his 
annual  reports  and  find  them  very  interesting.  Ihe 
following  extract  sheds  light  on  many  things:-  In 
1S97,  1,410  children  were  committed  to  Industrial 
Schools  in  Ireland ; of  this  number,  924  were  under 
the  ‘found  begging  and  receiving  alms’  clause.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  a large  number  of  these  cases  the 
begging  is  fictitious  that  is,  the  children  are  sent 
out  to  beg  in  order  to  qualify  them  technically  for 
admission  to  the  schools.  . . In  some  places  paid 

agents  do  the  work  of  having  children  committed  on 
a fictitious  charge.  In  Dublin  it  is  done  by  a few 
kind  charitable  ladies  and  clergymen,  but  very 
rarely  by  the  police.”  Dr.  Fagan’s  language  is  very 
mild.  In  fact,  there  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  a 
Traffic  in  children  in  Dublin,  and  throughout  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  endowment  for  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  have  child  farming  here  in 
the  interests  of  the  “Religious  Orders,”  and  Chris- 
tian workers  in  Dublin  slums  can  supply  facts  ^and 
figures  to  prove  that  a considerable  number  of  In- 
dustrial School  children  are  turned  adrift  upon  the 
streets,  when  their  terms  have  expired,  to  pursue  a 
calling  which  is  best  left  unnamed.  Water  is  rarely 
scarce  in  Ireland,  but  its  use  does  not  seem  to  be 
appreciated  in  monastic  institutions.  “In  some  of 
the  girls’,  as  in  most  of  the  boys’  schools,  I found 
a great  deal  to  be  desired  on  this  head  (cleanliness). 
The  beds  and  sleeping  apartments  in  some  of  these 
schools  were  most  objectionable,  and  fleas  abounded 
to  a decidedly  uncomfortable  degree,  even  for  the 
passing  visitor;  while  their  operations  were  in  pain- 
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ful  evidence  on  the  necks  and  bodies  of  the  child- 
ren/* He  also  states  that  in  some  schools  he  found 
the  children  “dull,  spiritless,  ill-fed,  ill-clad,  sub- 
ject to  chilblains,  stunted  in  growth  of  body  and 
mind.**  Both  monks  and  nuns  in  charge  of  Indus- 
trial Schools,  let  it  be  understood  that  they  are  keep- 
ing the  children  for  charity.  The  Christian  Brothers 
have  about  800  boys  in  Artane,  and  I see  by  the 
report  that  they  receive  £18  13s  7d.  per  boy.  Yet 
two  of  the  monks  are  constantly  begging  round 
Dublin  for  Artane,  and  Protestant  merchants  are 
afraid  to  refuse  them. 

Primary  Schools 

Some  years  ago  the  “Tablet**  described  the  Irish 
National  Schools  as  the  “most  denominational  in  all 
the  world.**  They  are  even  more  denominational 
now  than  wdien  the  “Tablet**  contained  the  state- 
ment alluded  to.  The  National  School  in  Ireland  is 
an  important  part  of  the  clerical  machinery.  Boys 
and  girls  are  marched  to  the  local  chapel  to  assist 
at  Requiem  Masses  during  the  hours  prescribed  for 
teaching.  The  school-books  used  to  contain  extracts 
from  the  Bible,  but  these  have  long  since  been  expur- 
gated. It  is  many  years  since  I was1  told  a story  by 
a Scotch  commercial  traveller  which  did  not  surprise 
me,  but  will  probably  surprise  others.  Driving 
through  a bleak  district  in  Connaught  on  a cold  and 
windy  March  day,  he  saw  a group  of  children, 
apparently,  on  hands  and  knees  in  a field.  He  asked 
the  jarvey  what  the  children  were  doing  and  the 
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latter,  touching  his  hat,  replied,  “Studying  geology.” 
The  Scotchman  thought  this  was  wonderful,  and 
was  so  interested  that  he  got  off  the  car  to  investi- 
gate. He  soon  found  that  the  school  children  were 
engaged  in  gathering  stones  off  the  Parish  Priest’s 
meadow.  Now,  I find  by  the  report  for  1906  that  we 
have  8,602  National  Schools  in  Ireland  with  728,167 
pupils  on  rolls.  Yet  the  average  attendance  is  only 
493,556,  while  the  teachers  number  14,412.  The 
cost  amounts  to  £1,393,323.  There  are  grants  from 
local  sources  amounting  to  £121,648.  There  is  a 
further  grant  under  science  and  art  of  £1,408,800. 
There  is  a promised  increase  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  of  £75,000  for  Irish  Primary 
Education,  but  the  Dublin  Central  Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation describes  this  as  an  insult.  The  above  expen- 
diture does  not  include  the  capitation  grants  paid 
to  302  convents,  and  a host  of  monks’  schools.  Na- 
tional schools  have  been  in  existence  since  1831,  with 
priests  as  managers  in  three-fourths  of  them.  That 
the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory  will  appear  from 
the  following  figures.  The  Census  for  1901  gives  us 
the  number  of  illiterates  in  each  county,  and  we 
pick  out  half  a dozen  counties  at  random: — 


Can  read  and  writ**. 

Illiterate 

Galway  County 

- 118,000 

63,694 

Mayo 

- 121,355 

65,922 

Sligo 

- 58,523 

20,098 

Kerry 

- 115,789 

42,988 

Leitrim  ,, 

- 50,129 

14,271 

Donegal  ,, 

- 101,195 

57,963 

Down  ,, 

- 151,291 

38,728 
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If  Mr  Birrell  would  concentrate  Iris  great  mind 
upon  me  Irish  Primary  Schools  he  might  easily  do 
good  work  for  Ireland.  Probably  he  expects  to  find 
the  students  for  his  new  University  among  the 
illiterates.  Maynooth,  no  doubt,  is  ready  to  send 
five  hundred  students  to  its  halls  in  order  to  study 
the  iniquities  of  Modernism , but  the  British  taxpayer 
may  object  to  paying  for  Maynooth  students  twice 
over.  It  seems  there  are  to  be  Chairs  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology,  and  we  presume  History  in  the  pro- 
posed University.  Is  the  great  Nonconformist  cham- 
pion about  to  ally  himself  with  Pius  X.  in  his 
crusade  against  Modernism?  In  the  Encyclical 
issued  by  the  latter  on  Sept.  8th,  1907,  he  charges 
the  clergy  and  laity,  who,  he  says,  are  at  war  with 
him  within  the  Roman  Church  that  “guided  by  some 
a 'priori  principles  they  strain  every  effort  to  destroy 
the  pious  traditions  of  the  people.  Sacred  relics  that 
have  been  commended  by  immemorial  veneration 
they  regard  with  contempt;”  Then  dealing  with 
seminaries  and  universities,  the  Pope  commands — - 
“We  wish  you  especially  to  note  that  when  we  pre- 
scribe that  Scholastic  Philosophy  is  to  be  followed, 
we  mean  especially  that  which  has  been  handed 
down  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.”  This  is  the  Angelic 
Doctor  who  teaches  that  Heretics  are  to  be  extermi- 
nated “by  fire  as  well  as  sword,”  and  his  charming 
improvement  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Father  Rickaby,  S.J.,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  National  Library,  Kildare 
Street,  although  Mr  McCarthy’s  “Priests  and  People” 
was  too  expensive  to  be  stocked.  The  Pope  evidently 
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lias  imbibed  tlie  spirit  of  Aquinas,  for  he  commands 
“Rejecting  all  other  considerations  let  those  who 
have  in  any  way  been  imbued  with  Modernism,  be 
excluded  from  the  offices  either  of  ruling  or  of 
teaching ; if  they  already  discharge  these  functions, 
let  them  be  removed : the  same  direction  holds  for 
those  who  favour  Modernism,  secretly  or  openly , either 
by  extolling  the  Modernists,  and  excusing  their 
fault,  or  by  criticising  Scholasticism  and  the  Fathers, 
and  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  or  by 
refusing  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  in 
whomsoever  it  may  reside”  (Encyc.  authorised  trans- 
lation, Brown  and  Nolan,  Dublin,  p.  54).  The 
Jesuits  will  be  well  able  to  decide  in  Mr  BirrelTs 
University  which  of  the  teachers  may  favour 
Modernism  “secretly.”  William  Delaney,  S.J.,  has 
already  a Sodality  on  the  premises-  and  spying  will 
be  at  a premium. 

Nothing  would  gratify  the  present  writer  more 
than  to  see  Irish  lay  Roman  Catholics  educated.  But 
education  means  something  more  than  a smattering 
of  mediaeval  philosophy  and  theology.  The  vast 
sums  already  granted  for  educational  purposes,  are 
more  than  sufficient  if  properly  applied.  Bishop 
O'Dwyer  assured  the  Manual  Commissioners  that 
“out  of  hundreds  of  boys  presented  that  year  for  the 
Intermediate  examinations  in  Limerick,  not  a single 
boy  in  any  grade  presented  Chemistry,  not  a single 
boy  presented  Natural  Philosophy  in  either  senior 
or  middle  grade.”  He  told  also  that  the  Christian 
Brothers  earned  the  previous  year  “between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  thousand  pounds.”  The  Jesuits  will 
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not  be  content  with  the  University  so  loudly  de- 
manded. If  that  is  granted,  they  will  proceed  to  de- 
mand a further  endowment  in  the  words  of  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  (“Freeman’s  Journal/’  January  15th, 
1886)  when  referring  to  Trinity  College,  he  said: — 
“So  long  as  that  central  fortress  of  the  education 
that  is  not  Catholic,  is  allowed  to  stand,  as  it  Has 
now  long  stood,  in  the  very  foremost  position,  and 
to  occupy  the  most  glorious  site  in  our  Catholic  city 
of  Dublin,  so  long  will  it  be  impossible  for  any 
Statesman,  be  he  English  or  Irish,  to  deal  with  this 
great  question  on  the  only  ground  on  which  Univer- 
sity reform  in  Ireland  can  be  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory, or  even  as  entitled  to  acquiescence.” 

The  friends  of  Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, may  flatter  themselves  that  by  remaining 
neutral  they  will  save  that  institution.  They  are 
living  in  a fool’s  paradise.  Trinity  College  stands 
upon  ecclesiastical  property,  and  is  supported  by  the 
rents  derived  from  estates  forfeited  in  Irish  rebel- 
lions. Perhaps  there  is  even  a stronger  cause  for  her 
overthrow.  She  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  humbled  Philip  II.  and  the  Pope.  Hence  priest 
and  patriot  will  glory  in  her  destruction.  The  Presby- 
terians are  offered  a bribe  also  that  they  may  give 
a benediction  to  the  noble  twins,  T.  W.  Russell 
and  Augustine  Birrell,  in  their  disinterested  rally  for 
Ireland.  Meanwhile,  every  workhouse  hospital  out- 
side of  a corner  of  Ulster,  has  been  handed  over  to 
nuns.  Luxurious  mansions  have  been  erected  for 
them  out  of  the  rates;  chapels  have  been  built  at 
great  expense,  and  advertisements  may  be  seen  in 
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the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  papers  asking  for  tenders 
“for  a statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Clerk  of  — * — Union,  price  not  to  exceed  £50.” 
Hospitals  set  up  and  managed  by  nuns,  over  which 
the  public  have  no  control  whatever,  are  getting 
grants  from  the  rates.  Small  wonder  that  the  young 
and  strong  continue  to  hy  from  Ireland  in  ever-in- 
creasing numbers. 

Every  thinking  British  subject  is  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter.  If  Ireland  is  not  going  to  be  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  it  is  high 
time  to  be  on  the  alert.  Weak-kneed  Protestants 
may  foolishly  imagine  that  they  purchase  immunity 
from  future  danger  by  bowing  to  the  storm,  or 
weakly  yielding  outwardly  to  what  their  consciences 
inwardly  reject.  They  do  not  understand  the  Roman 
system.  It  is  not  equality  the  Church  of  Rome 
claims,  or  from  her  dogmas  can  claim,  but  supre- 
macy. 

By  the  coming  Bill  the  Roman  Hierarchy  here 
expect  to  get  control  of  Cork  and  Galway  Queen’s 
Colleges.  Bishop  O’Dea,  of  Clonfert,  disapproved  of 
Mr  Bryce’s  Bill  for  this  reason.  “The  Catholics  of 
the  West  hitherto  took  little  interest  in  the  college. 
Its  halls  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  virtually  for- 
bidden ground,  and  have  been  left  in  great  part  to 
needy  Presbyterians  from  the  North,  hungry  for 
prizes.  Our  position  is  that  it  is  hopelessly  weak  in 
its  present  condition,  but  that  it  gives  promise  as 
soon  as  the  ban  upon  its  vicious  constitution  is  with- 
drawn to  prove  as  brilliant  in  its  own  sphere,  if  not 


as  large,  as  any  college  in  Ireland”  (Lenten  Pas- 
toral, Irish  Gath.  Direct.,  p.  457).  This  means  that 
if  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  are  permitted  to 
pocket  the  revenue,  and  set  up  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  Marianus  de  Luca  in  Philosophy  and  Theology, 
the  college  will  soon  astonish  Europe  by  its  fame. 

Mr  Birrell  has  been  to  Cardinal  Logue  and  has 
denied  that  he  entered  into  a “corrupt  bargain.”  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Chief  Secretary  is  fond  of  snulf, 
otherwise  the  conference  must  have  been  a little  un- 
pleasant. Writing  of  the  control  of  Primary  Schools 
Cardinal  Logue  said:  “It  is  a mission  given  neither 

to  elective  boards,  nor  to  county  councils,  nor  to 
local  bodies ; nor  as  far  as  Christian  education  is  con- 
cerned even  to  the  democracy.  It  is  the  chief 
security  which  the  Catholic  people  have  for  the  faith 
and  religious  training  of  their  little  children.  There 
is  reason  to  fear  from  the  tone  of  recent  agitation, 
and  recent  utterances  of  doctrinaire  writers,  that  the 
notion  has  arisen  that  the  arrangement  can  be  easily 
upset,  I believe  that  whatever  other  changes  may  be 
made,  he  who  tries  to  remove  this  safeguard,  whether 
he  be  politician  or  writer,  will  find  his  work  cut  for 
him,  a work  too  not  easily  accomplished”  (Lenten 
Pastoral,  Irish  Cath.  Direct.,  456).  The  above  was 
written  while  Mr  Birrell  was  trying  to  carry  his 
Education  Bill.  Cardinal  Logue  would  empower 
Mr  Redmond  and  his  party  to  govern  Ireland,  but  lie 
would  not  tolerate  their  interference  with  a Primary 
School.  Is  he  likely  to  accept  a University  under 
lay  control  and  free  from  tests  from  Mr  Birrell  P Yes, 


ii  the  myinen  are  lay-pontiffs.  He  would  even  accept 
a University  with  Protestants  of  the  type  of  Swift 
M‘Yeill,  or  Samuel  Young,  constituting  a majority 
of  the  Senate.  This,  however,  would  not  prevent  the 
establishment  from  being  an  Ultramontane  Univer- 
sity. 
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